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TWO   SUGGESTIONS
I do not know whether an agency or a method that will
be infallible and all-sufficient can ever be devised for keeping
the writer attentive and faithful to his social responsibility
without in that very process interfering with the liberty
legitimately due to his vocation. All agencies and instruments
must be human in working and therefore apt to be errant or
idiosyncratic at times. That is a condition we must all accept
as an inevitable attribute of our universal nature. On that
understanding, I wish to be permitted to speculate along two
lines.
First, I would have the writer look at his own work
through independent eyes before publishing it and consider if
there are exuberances to be pruned. In this he must seek
guidance from friends capable of taking a view at once
sympathetic and detached; also from public opinion as
moulded by representatives of learning and culture. Self-
criticism from other people's point of view is the first law for
the writer, and that a self-imposed one.
Second, I would have State authority operate, if it must,
only through a form of judicial agency analogous in spirit and
character to the jury tribunal. This is to minimize interfer-
ence under cover of the external law.
OUR   DON QUIXOTES
I recommend voluntary review and revision by the
writer himself before publication as a measure of precaution,
particularly in cases of the kind in which the complainant is
likely to be someone other than the Government. In nine
cases of trouble out of ten, it cannot be pretended that the
writer was taken unawares. When our literary Don Quixote
first discovered his new point to be put to the public, or
forged his new argument, or coined his new phrase, he must
have smacked his lips in lively anticipation of a broil
with some section of the public. It may well be that the
cause he has taken up is worth a score of hot broils. But the
question is whether that same cause could not be advanced
just as well without the broil. Stirring thought is undoubt-
edly a legitimate object, but not stirring up enmity, which is
a totally different thing. A literary missile may as easily over-